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his neck to drive away the ague, and Ralph
Hawtrey wrote to Lady Gawdy how his wife
"fell into a violent fit of wind colic mixed with
vapours/* The latter was a very fashionable
disease among ladies, though the travelled Celia
Fiennes was of opinion that it was not un-
connected with laziness.

Strange and fearful were some of the remedies
which our ancestors prescribed. "Take/' runs
one for a quinsey, "a silk thread dipped in the
blood of a mouse, and let the party swallow it
down with the pain or swelling in the throat and
it will cure him/' Another recommends spirit
of vitriol for toothache, with a timely caution
not to confuse oil with spirit of vitriol, "for if
you do it will make foul work/' The use of
animals for curative purposes was frequently
enjoined: cats, fur and all, boiled in olive oil, were
said to make an excellent dressing for wounds,
while one recipe in a herbal book begins roundly:
"Take twenty-four swallows . . /'14

Many of the old remedies were based on age-
long herb-lore and were often of real value. But
in the face of the graver maladies they were help-
less. It availed little against the germs of bubonic
plague to "Take half a handful of rew, likewise of
mandragories, featherfew, sorrel burnet, and a
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